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so to interpret his first principles as to bring his practical conclusions into 
line with rational morality. This he is able to do because he introduces 
into his system modifying considerations drawn from the theories he re- 
jects. Why is it often right to curb rather than to indulge impulse? Be- 
cause reason must be acknowledged as the master of impulse? By no 
means — reason is always the servant of desire, conscious and unconscious. 
But it is true that there is an impulse in human nature to seek the good 
of the whole. This may be identified with the will and since impulses may 
be fairly called rational according to breadth and scope of the satisfaction 
they bring this may be called the impulse of reason. Its expression means 
the fullest possible satisfaction of impulse as a whole, hence the best life. 
Impulses, furthermore, fall into two classes, possessive and creative. The 
latter bring the fuller satisfaction because they do not prevent but facilitate 
the expression of other impulses and tend to create a social order offering 
more opportunities to all. 

Empirical or Common-sense Ethics, as the author understands, has two 
parts : first, an investigation of what men desire, which is psychological, 
and, secondly, an enquiry into the conditions under which human desires 
gain satisfaction, which falls within the field of politics. He therefore 
discusses in the latter part of his book present-day problems of social and 
political organizations so far as these affect the self-expression of human 
individuals. His treatment though brief is thoughtful and frequently sug- 
gestive ; he is an alert and penetrating critic of current social' and political 
tendencies. 

H. W. Wright. 
University of Manitoba. 

Moral Theory. An Introduction to Ethics. By G. C. Field. New York, 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921. — pp. x, 214. 

This little book does not profess to be a text-book of ethics, nor does it 
make any attempt to cover the whole range of topics conventionally pre- 
sented in introductory ethical works. It is the intention of the author to 
arouse the interest of the student in the subject and to introduce him to a 
limited number of fundamental problems. This he attempts to do by pre- 
senting in the first half of the book (Parts I and II) a summary and brief 
criticism of Kant's Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals 
and of Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics, and by developing in Part III an 
ethical theory based chiefly upon Aristotle. 

Mr. Field conducts his discussion, both in the analytical and the con- 
structive portions of the book, in a dialectical style. The few concrete 
examples which are employed are decidedly well-chosen and they cause the 
reader to wish that the pages had been enlivened by a more liberal use of 
illustrative material. The book is commendably free from, dogmatism. 
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An interesting feature of Part I is the view brought out in Chapter II 
that Kant started out on the basis of several assumptions about what is 
good and right which are thoroughly acceptable to our ordinary ideas. 
Mr. Field makes two principal criticisms of the ethical theory of Kant; 
firstly, of the view that what is good must be good in itself, apart from all 
relations to anything else; secondly, of the view that the mere apprehen- 
sion of a fact is sufficient to move us to action. In Chapter V, the only 
chapter which discusses to any extent the views of other writers than 
Kant and Aristotle, Mr. Field maintains that in one form or another Kan- 
tian fallacies are to be found in Moore's Principia Ethica, John Stuart 
Mill's Utilitarianism, Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, and, though he is less 
confident in this case, Bishop Butler's Sermons. 

The exposition and criticism of Aristotle are interesting, although not 
marked by the simplicity, directness and clearness which lend such per- 
ennial charm to the ethical writing of Aristotle himself. The following 
constitute Mr. Field's most important objections to the Aristotelian views. 
He considers that Aristotle does not sufficiently distinguish between the 
good as the actual object of desire and as the ideal object of desire. In 
the second place, he is not satisfied with Aristotle's account of contem- 
plation as the supreme good. 

Part III is entitled " Towards a Constructive Theory." While, as is 
made evident in Chapter XV, Mr. Field does not base his ethical theory 
upon any particular metaphysical system, it is equally clear that his own 
point of view owes much to the idealistic tradition in modern British 
ethics. Like T. H. Green, he is especially interested in the analysis of de- 
sire and his treatment of that problem in Chapters X and XI is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book. In fact, Chapters X-XII contain the 
gist of the author's ethical theory. In Chapter XII he arrives at his defi- 
nition of the good. He believes that the highest good should possess the 
characteristics of intellectual contemplation and should have reference, 
at the same time, to practical' activities. He considers that the sentiment of 
love satisfies these requirements. It is, he holds, a form of contemplative 
activity, it is complete and perfect in its own nature and is not made more 
so by any action to which it may lead; at the same time, it does lead to 
practical activity under appropriate circumstances (pp. 144-5). "Practi- 
cal activities . . . owe their value, when they are more than a mere means 
to the attainment of the ideal, to their being the appropriate expression in 
the special' circumstances of the sentiment of love" (p. 145). The author 
thus arrives at a view of the supreme good which reminds us of that of 
Dante in the Divine Comedy. The arguments by which Mr. Field attempts 
to show that knowledge, aesthetic enjoyment and other activities are only 
of value as contributing to enlightened love are to the writer of this 
notice, decidedly unconvincing. In fact, many readers of the book who 
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are familiar with ethical literature will feel that the author's account of 
the good suffers from abstractness in that it has been arrived at through 
emphasizing one important element in the good to the detriment of other 
elements. 

John R. Tuttle. 
Elmira College. 

Georg Sand. Mystique de la passion, de la politique, et de I'art. Par 
Ernest Seilliere. Paris, Felix Al'can, 1920. — pp. xiii, 456. 
About twenty years ago M. Seilliere began the publication of a series of 
books (on Gobineau, Nietzsche, Democratic Imperialism, The Romantic 
Evil) bearing the general title Philosophie de I'imperialisme, in which he 
sought to show that underlying the most diverse manifestations of human 
action was the basal tendency in every living being to increase its power, — 
the will to power, or imperialism, as he called it. In the course of further 
studies he was struck by the close connection, in the life of the individual 
as well' as of society, between this impulse and the phenomena of mysti- 
cism. He accounted for this connection by the fact that the mystical ex- 
perience, the faith, that is, in a superhuman alliance which tends to sustain 
us in our effort to conquer, and the enthusiasm which results from this 
conviction, probably constitute the indispensable conditions of methodical 
and persistent action for the intelligent and foreseeing being. These 
thoughts have given direction to all of the author's later investigations, and 
we have a host of interesting volumes from his pen in which he works out 
his thesis, — among them : Une tragedie d'amour au temps du romantisme, 
1909; Les mystique du neoromantisme (Marx, Tolstoi, les pangermanistes), 
1910; Le romantisme des realistes (Flaubert), 1914; Mme. Guy on et F 'me- 
lon, precurseurs de Rousseau, 1918; Le peril mystique dans ^inspiration 
des democraties contemporaries, 1918; Les etappes du mysticisme passionnel, 
1919; Les origines romanesques de la morale et de la politique roman- 
tiques, 1920. 

In the present book M. Seilliere applies his theory to the life and work 
of George Sand; she stands for him as a typical example of Romantic 
mysticism ; indeed, as one of " the educators of the modern soul." In her 
he finds revealed the mysticism of passion, political or social' mysticism, 
and the mysticism of art — a specifically feminine shade of mysticism, 
which he regards as the dominant trait of present-day Europe and a men- 
ace to our civilization. She is, in his opinion, one of the most complete 
theorists, one of the most supple theologians of this mysticism, of which 
Rousseau might be called the Christ, Goethe the St. Paul, Victor Hugo 
the John of Patmos, and George Sand perhaps the St. Augustine. He 
believes that such mysticism may either be the means of progress or act 
as a restraint upon the power of action, upon the dominion over nature, 



